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ROCOCO 




we consider the decorative Art of Europe, we 
find that it falls naturally into two great systems 
which stand for everlastingly opposed aesthetic 
tendencies. One is "classic," the other "ro- 
mantic." Greek decoration is symmetrical, mo- 
notonous, restful, calm, distinct ; Gothic is orga- 
nic, varied, restless, aspiring, emblematic, some- 
A new road rivalling in importance these two 
And, among the minor 



times incoherent, 

great highways is not to be struck out. 




Fig. J. — From the Propylcca, Athens. 

developments of art during the last two thousand years, there has 
been but one which seems to incline to neither of these master- 
styles. To this development has been given the name " Rococo." 
It was immediately preceded by nothing worth a thought, and 
till to-day has been followed by no style of the slightest originality. 
But in this isolation and independence does not consist its only 




Fig. 2. — Early Gothic, Notre-Dame, Paiis. 

charm. Rococo-work has furthermore a delicate intrinsic beauty, 
and a noteworthy historical importance, being to a greater degree 
even than most styles illustrative of time and people. 

The word rococo has an indefinitely familiar sound in our 
ears. One of the minor consequences of the present passion for 
decorative Art has been the incorporation into fashionable slang of 
many terms of semi-technical origin. I do not refer to the affected 
shibboleths of this clique or of that, but to words of recognised 
currency and legitimate effect in artistic parlance, perverted in 



pseudo-artistic chat to a false meaning, or deprived of any exact 
significance whatever. One such word is rococo, and there is 
none that stands more in need of a little close defining. We all 
know how it is commonly used — as a dainty designation for some- 
thing out of date, yet pleasing — quaint, picturesque, and attractive 
— in the fashion of a day gone by. Thus it serves Mr. Swinburne 
for the title of his poem which did more, perhaps, than anything 
else to bring the pretty syllables into fashion. In English ro- 
coco can hardly be said to have a more definite meaning than 
this. On the Continent it may be heard more specially used to 
denote a sort of Louis Quinze type of furniture and decoration, 
but even then it is constantly confused with the allied term ba- 
rock (or baroque), or with the Louis Ouatorze style. 

This inexactness comes from the fact that the art of the eigh- 
teenth century not only flourished — as was natural — without giving 
itself names, but was long written about and spoken of without 
definite titles, and when such titles grew up it was not known ex- 
actly how they originated, nor to precisely what they should be 
applied. Only by degrees did appropriateness make itself felt. 
Now, however, each style is fitted with its proper label, and Con- 
tinental critics could hardly mistake them again, as we no longer 
could mix the terms relating to mediseval Art which sixty years ago 







Fig. 3. — Stiicco-iuork, from the Courland Palace, Dresden. 

were in such hopeless confusion. Gradually the designations are 
being used in English also, but still in a distressingly vague fashion. 
Eighteenth-century work was long thought of with such contempt 
that a cloudiness of terms in denoting it seemed of little moment, 
but it is growing back into favour, and demands clearer naming. 

It would be difficult to quote all the ways in which the word 
rococo has been misdefined. Its origin even, together with that 
of barock, which is so often confounded with it, is unknown. 
The two may or may not have come from the same source, 
and, though plausible guesses are made as to such a source, 
they do not seem to be much else than guesses. It is useless to 
hunt through dictionaries, cyclopaedias, or the Art criticisms of even 
a few years ago, to find the two words strictly defined. The way 
in which they are confused with each other and with many allied 
terms is most perplexing. But as their meanings have crystallised 
under the pen of the latest German critics, they stand thus : Ba- 
rock is the heavy post-Renaissance style of architecture and deco- 
ration that developed out of the true Renaissance and stretched 
from Michael Angelo to Louis Ouatorze inclusively, while Rococo 
is a style entirely different in spirit (chiefly applied to interior deco- 
ration and furniture) that came in under Louis Quinze, to be after- 
wards superseded, under Louis Seize and the Directory, by a cold 
and galvanised classicism. 
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It would be easy, had one space, to quote passages from many 
authors to show that the word rococo is not only of unknown 
race, and of very doubtful parentage, but that it lived long in a 
loose and roving fashion before it became indissolubly wedded to 
the style which at last, among those most conversant with the sub- 




Fig. 4. — From the Picture- Gallery, Dresden {Deibel). 

ject, is alone permitted to bear its name. What, now, is this style 
which is Rococo, that we may know how to avoid giving the name 
to that which is Barock, or Queen Anne, or Louis Quatorze, or 
Louis Seize — in a word, to what is not Rococo ? 

To explain this I must go back with a word or two of definition 
respecting the art that properly is Barock, as without some know- 
ledge of this we could not rightly estimate the peculiar position and 
the value of rococo-work. 

Mr. Ruskin, in his " Stones of Venice," traces the transition from 
the Gothic to the Renaissance work of Italy, showing the intimate 
connection that exists between architectural styles and the habits 
of thought and life of the people producing them. He shows how 
Italian-Gothic and Romanesque were in the fifteenth century first 
contaminated and degraded, then abandoned and superseded. The 
cause he finds not only in the revival of ancient learning with the 
consequent craze for everything that savoured of Greece or Rome, 
but in the waxing love of pomp and show, in the increasing in- 
capacity for patient and reverent thought, for slow and careful toil. 
These combined in a tendency to make beauty the handmaid of 
display, not a goddess to be worshipped for her own sake, in 
secret as in public, at all times and in all places. The patience 
and devotion, the deep and fervid imagination, which had made 
the Gothic decoration of his ancestors possible, were foreign to 
the reckless, splendour-loving, untramelled Italian of the cinque- 
cento. Equally foreign to him on the other hand, however, was 
the calmly perfect taste of the Greek — the delicate eye for form 
and wonderful sense of proportion that found perennial satisfac- 
tion in an exquisite monotony of temple and portico and restful 
figures. When the Italians set to work to copy Greek and Roman 
architects, they could hardly have been expected to show original 
genius. The best beauty of their work lay in a unity of style 
carried out with infinite grace and refinement of touch. But even 
such notes as these were too high and pure to be long sustained 
when the fifteenth gave place to the sixteenth century. 

If Mr. Ruskin had not stopped at the establishment ot the Re- 
naissance, but had followed the parallel lines of manners and Art 
down through the centuries, he would have found proofs still more 
forcible than those he adduces from the previous period to support 
his theory of the close connection between morals and architec- 
ture. Life in Italy became daily more confused, more irregular, 
more undignified, more lawless, more grotesque, and architec- 
ture followed suit. It is to the architecture of these centuries 
that the name " Barock " is applied, embracing the period from 
the decline of the true Renaissance (about A.D. 1550) to the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. Michael Angelo was the fos- 



terer, if not the originator, of the new departure. His very genius 
made his example the more fatal, and for two centuries the course 
of architecture tended steadily downward, growing more and more 
Barock from lustre to lustre. This work should by no means be 
called ** Renaissance," though the term is stretched to do this and 
other false services. In French and German, baroque, barock, 
popularly means anything exaggerated, strange, uncouth, and this 
general meaning helps in reaction to explain the architecture that the 
word technically denotes. No graceful Renaissance work remains 
to it, no well-proportioned windows, no fretwork or medallions, no 
light balustrade or tastefully panelled wall and ceiling. Decoration 
has grown heavy, lumbering, awkward, irrational. Moreover, for- 
getting its office, it strives to embrace the whole building, and be- 
come an ingrained part of it. So it falls into all manner of mon- 
strous absurdities, and works up puerile and undignified ideas 
with the most massive materials on the hugest scale. The archi- 
tects of this period sometimes built piles which have a certain 
grandeur of mass, as different from the simple perfection of the 
antique as from the forceful grace of Gothic. But this was all 
they could do at their best. True beauty of outline and real ex- 
cellence of detail were alike impossible to them. From this ba- 
rock architecture, with its elephantine luxuriance, sprang our deli- 
cate and dainty rococo, a hot-house plant of art if ever there was 
one. As the Dutchman's tulips in their flaunting gorgeousness 
differ from a fragile, irrecoverable " sport," the delight and despair 
of some dilettante gardener, so the clumsy extravagance of barock 
differs from the airy, artistic, delightful vagaries of rococo decora- 
tion. 

To find the causes of such a complete reaction, we must not fix 
our eyes upon the history of art-forms alone. This change also — 
and to a yet more noteworthy degree than its predecessors — went 
hand in hand with a corresponding change in manners, habits, and 
dress. It was the change from the typical French king of the 
seventeenth to the typical French king of the eighteenth century. 
Affected solemnity and reserve were changed for freedom and au- 
dacity, stateliness and formality for grace and versatility. Periwigs 
gave way to powder, and the barock of Louis Quatorze became 
rococo under Louis Quinze. 

Figs. 3 to 14 give some idea of the main character of the style, 
and in Figs, i and 2 it may be compared with simple specimens of 
the two great decorative systems. 

Greek ornament is always conventional, though the primary in- 
spiration comes from Nature (Fig. i). In Gothic, things are re- 
versed. Here ornament, like construction, started with geometry. 




Fig. 5. — Wall-Panel — French: 

but developed at its best into almost literal transcriptions from Na- 
ture. Renaissance, like the Roman it copied, was merely an imi- 
tation of Greek Art ; it sinned in many ways, but especially in its 
false use of figure-sculpture. Barock designs are a bastard con- 
glomerate, the elements of which, however, are to be traced to 
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classic models. Rococo ornament, on the other hand, cannot, as 
I have said, be classed as either Greek or Gothic. It is not more 
plant-like than geometrical. Its endless fluctuation of graceful 
curves differs equally from balanced Greek and from interdependent 
Gothic lines. For, erratic as Gothic work may often seem, it alw^ays 
is interdependent. It must always have a demonstrably regular 
basis. But try to formulate by any system of lines and sections 
the outline of a good bit of rococo porcelain. No one line seems 
to be the logical cause of the next, or the logical outcome of the 
preceding line. Yet, alter one curve, and the whole is spoiled. 
The sequence is as necessary as in Gothic, but the only guides in 
finding it must have been a sensitive eye and an unerring hand. 
The artisan has been an artist who designed while executing. 

The formula of rococo is irregularity pushed to an extreme 
limit yet not exaggerated, sought by gentle rather than by forci- 
ble contrasts and always with flowing lines. Not a straight line, 
not a regular edge, not a single repetition of detail, not a particle 
of symmetry, is allowed. Above all, there is no rest, no base, no 
centre, no appearance of careful planning, of deliberate design ; 
all is changeful, unpremeditated, liquid. Examples that do not 
cleverly fulfil each and all of these requirements are bad rococo, 
done in the latter days of the style, or by a poor workman. 

Other styles of work, barock among them, arose first in archi- 
tecture, and were subsequently transferred to decoration, often 
perverted to the absurdest ornamental purposes. We have all 
seen, for instance, Gothic windows cut in wood, and used for 
chair-backs, and Renaissance medallions on teaspoons. With 
rococo the case was different. It arose in what the Germans 
call Klemktmst—tht art of small things— and to this branch of 
Art it remained confined. Typical, therefore, of the time when it 
arose, is indeed this art of the first half of the eighteenth century. 




Fig. 6. — Sketch fof Goldsmith — Hiiginei'. 



Those years were incapable of producing anything as noble as 
true architectural work. Fancy, and grace, and an artistic touch, 
they had, and these gave birth to an original style, but it was by 
its very nature confined to small things. The disgust that barock 
excesses in exterior architecture had finally excited was physicked 



by the sight of straight, barrack-like walls with rows of faintly- 
arched windows, the only ornament attempted being some slight 
stucco-work over the door or wood-carving on its panels, some 
scanty metal tracery of window-screen or railing. So we find the 
exterior of almost all buildings of the period when rococo flour- 
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Fig. 7. — Sketch fo> Decorator — Hugtder. 

ished in the interior. Here the fragile chair-legs, the embossed 
cabinets, the delicate silks, and the dainty china, were relieved 
against pale walls and ceilings encircled, panelled, and encrusted, 
with stucco-work in low relief. In such stucco-work executed in 
white and gold or in soft aquarelles, rococo Art found more per- 
fect expression than in any other way. Its next best examples we 
find in porcelain, in beaten and chiselled metal, and in carved 
wood. 

Though rococo is confined to and sprang from Kleiiikimst, yet 
it is hard to say just how and where and in what branch it first 
budded. Klemktmst is a comprehensive term, and includes many 
crafts besides those just named. We may rank Benvenuto Cellini 
as its crowned king, but Palissy and Delia Robbia, Boule and Peter 
Vischer and Kandler were princes of the art, and the jewellers of 
Augsburg, the armourers of Spain, the glass-blowers of Venice, 
the lacquer-workers of Japan, the weavers of Persia and India, 
and the potters of the whole East, are worthy to stand beside 
them. To all these we may further add the decorator who sup- 
plements the architect. 

Semper,* in his voluminous work on style, claims that rococo 
originated with the Dresden porcelain-makers, and, by means of 
their creations, was transplanted to Versailles, where it took root 
and flourished. But another German critic. Von Zahn, in the 
Zeitschrift fiir bildeiide Kwist, \ shows that the style was already 
reigning in France, when a Saxon princess went thither in 1747 
as the wife of the Dauphin, and Kandler, the director of the 
Meissen porcelain manufactory, followed her with his most beau- 
tiful specimens as gifts for her royal connections. It seems most 
probable that the decorator was the real inventor of the style 
which found its highest development under his fingers. Be this 
as it may, stucco-wreathed ceilings and panelled walls are not 

* Semper, " Der Stil." 

t " Barock, Rococo, und Zopf," Zeitschrift fiir bildendc Kuttst, October and No- 
vember, 1873. 
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architecture any more than are Meissen clocks and dishes; the 
one product is Klemhmst as well as the other. In any case, ro- 
coco owed its birth to the popular reversion from the grandiose 
and the overladen towards the dainty, the delicate, the fragile— to 
the craze for Kleinkwtst of every description, which was a reac- 
tion from the tremendous exaggerations of barock Art. 




Fig. 8. — Part of Silver Lamp — French. 

It is easy to see why rococo-work developed most fully in plaster 
and porcelain ; for, consisting of flexile outlines and delicate curves, 
that require rapid and facile execution, the one demand it makes 
upon its material is for plasticity. We know how earthenware 
vessels and figures are made : how the wet clay is shaped by the 
wheel, the lathe, the mould, and the fingers ; how the different 
bits are welded together, and how the whole is unified by the ac- 
tion of heat. If we except the simplest shapes, such as the Greek, 
the curved vagaries of rococo are more appropriate to ceramics 
than are any other forms. All shapes in the least architectural, like 




Fig. 9. — Bureau — French. 

many of the Sevres models, from the days of the First Empire, for 
instance, are false in pottery. The straight lines, right angles, and 
solidity which they affect belie the nature of their material and 
the manner of their making. Kandler, who was director of the 
Meissen factory during the reign of Augustus III. of Saxony 
(1733-1763), has left the most perfect types of rococo porcelain. 



Breaking loose from the traditions of Oriental Art, he fostered an 
indigenous style. His models should be more valuable to the 
collector than any other Dresden pieces, being not only exquisitely 
pretty and appropriate, but more original than any other European 
pottery of modern times. There are many bad rococo shapes, 
no doubt, that date from Meissen, heavy, ungraceful, the work of 
unskilled fingers, but these are certainly not Kandler's, and his are 
easily identified. We are told by contemporaries that he worked 
aus freier Handy designing as he went, without sketch or model. 
Thus we recur again to the fact that in all rococo-work the ac- 
tual handicraftsman must have gone for very much. In covering 
wall and ceiling with stucco in long sinuous lines — never a straight 
inch — with shell and flower-work in the corners— never a repeti- 
tion of detail— the tools that laid on the wet plaster, and drew^ or 
stamped or cut it into such airy curves and forms, must have been 
held by fingers both rapid and sure. The process with the moist 
mixture and the water-colours must have been limited in time, and; 
retouching was certainly perilous. It is characteristic of the deli- 
cate nature of this work that aquarelle was the medium used. 
Rooms that have been "restored " with the more easily-managed 
oils have been invariably spoiled. The less delicate tints coarsen 
and harden the effect, and the look of fragile refinement is lost. 
This may be noticed in Frederick the Great's Sans-Souci, at Pots- 
dam, where such of the rooms as have retained the original clever, 




Fig. 10. — Soup-Tureen — French. 



though somewhat heavy rococo decorations have been repainted 
to their detriment. Some of the door-panels, however, raised gilt- 
work on a white ground, can hardly be surpassed — fascinating in 
their variety, as quaint and fanciful as Japanese work, and infi- 
nitely more graceful. In other rooms there is an inclination to- 
wards the grotesque, which is not at all permissible to rococo. 
Compare even these, however, in their injured state, with the 
rooms that were renovated after the year 1800, in the revised 
pseudo-classicism of that most barren of all Art epochs, and we 
shall understand the difference between a style that is living and 
even original, if not great, and a mechanical copy of even the no- 
blest Art the world has borne. 

Rococo china has come from many factories — German, Scandi- 
navian, Dutch, French, English, and Spanish ; but it is all later in 
date than the Dresden ware, and infinitely inferior to it in excel- 
lence. The forms are scarcely ever good, even when the orna- 
mentation is passable, and the tints are usually harsh and crude. 
This is so even in Chelsea ware, though George II. imported ar- 
tists direct from Meissen. The heaviness of the English air seems 
to have mixed itself with their paste as they worked. This supe- 
riority and precedence of the Dresden rococo -work shows the 
centre whence the influence spread. If we know the history of 
the century, we know how characteristic is this fact; for we 
know that, next to Versailles, Dresden was socially and artis- 
tically the most prominent city of the Continent. East and north 
its influence was far greater than that of France, and the art of 
the century reached there its most characteristic development. 
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Barock architecture bloomed late in Dresden, but there alone did 
it grow almost original, there alone was it not merely showy and 
extravagant but fascinatingly bizarre, lawlessly attractive. So, in 




Fig. Ti. — Lappei — Point cTAlengon, 



the following generation, Dresden porcelain and Dresden deco- 
rators brought rococo Klemkiinst to its highest point. 

Rococo shapes, as I have said, are not constructive except in 
pottery where the material is unique. In wood, the Art should be 
simply decorative. The best examples are, perhaps, in picture- 
frames, such as the many by Joseph Deibel (about 1744) in the 
Dresden Picture-Gallery. The simple constructive form is always 
well indicated (Fig. 4) beneath the mass of ornament, and, the 
wood being soft and intended for gilding, effects of plasticity may 
be legitimately obtained. Many of the street-doors of the 
time are very fine — plain mouldings, curving round the vari- 
shaped panels, and breaking at the top into an irregular or- 
nament in relief— roses, shells, birds' wings, or whatever the 
motive may be. I do not remember to have seen any such 
doors, except in soft wood painted. In hard wood with a visi- 
ble grain, such work would be far less appropriate. 

Apply the same principles to furniture and we shall readily 
see the difference between the two kinds that came to be used. 
One, producing plain, well-shaped chairs, bureaus (Fig. 9), and 
cabinets, with slightly curved legs, the ornament of super- 
added metal or inlaid wood being rococo, maybe unreservedly 
admired. But the other kind, where the whole article in its 
constructive as well as in its decorative lines strives to carry 
out the formula of the style, is equally ugly and incorrect. 
This latter kind, it will be readily remembered, is the one 
that was, unfortunately, longest perpetuated. It is the one 
that has been so promiscuously copied in our day — I need 
hardly say, with great exaggeration and intense vulgarity of 
handiwork. 

In eighteenth-century, metal-work we find much exquisite 
rococo. It is especially suited to the wrought-iron railings, 
gates, balustrades, and window-screens, so much in vogue. 
In the precious metals we find a diversity of workmanship, 
the pattern being sometimes incised, sometimes repoussd, and 
sometimes constituting the whole object, as in the great silver 
lamp, of which one corner is given (Fig. 10). This last me- 
thod is only appropriate where the object is suspended or sup- 
ported in some way, not where it needs true constructive lines, 
as it does in dishes, candlesticks, vases, and the like. 

Metal-work had to be done more slowly and deliberately than 
that of the modeler and porcelain-moulder, and so more or less 
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from patterns or designs. Yet the free, rapid touch, and endless 
individuality so necessary to the style, are often perfectly pre- 
served (Fig. 12). The best artists and architects of the day — 
Meissonier, Oppenord, Huguier — did not disdain to 
prepare books of designs for the goldsmith, used pro- 
bably more as general guides than for exact copying. 
Huguier's engravings of this sort are most beautiful 
— very daring rococo, with a dash of the Chinese 
element so popular at the time. They are too large 
for reproduction here, and the scraps we give (Figs. 
6 and 7) are but corners of large designs, and no sam- 
ple of his power. Such breadth of handling, such 
quaint yet wholesome taste, a touch so easy, so rapid, 
and so exactly sure, are only to be appreciated in the 
full-page prints of his folios. 

Mr. Coding's beautiful collection of snuff-boxes ex- 
hibited at South Kensington in 1877 contained seve- 
ral of the loveliest rococo workmanship. Some were 
plain in shape, of semi-precious stone or mother-of- 
pearl, with the flowing decoration inserted or encrust- 
ed in gold. Others were all of gold, in delicately- 
odd shapes, ornamented with enamelled flowers or 
miniatures or jewels. A tiny gold needle-case, with 
raised flowers in colours, could not be surpassed in 
beauty by goldsmith's work of any age. Some good 
specimens are also to be found in the much-prized 
Battersea enamel. Fig. 1 1 shows a lovely rococo pat- 
tern as adapted by the lace-workers of the time. 

In summing up as to dates in general, we may 
put the best period of rococo in France between 17 10 
and 1750. In England and Cermany it was some- 
w^hat later. It grows out of the balanced and com- 
paratively coarse and commonplace work of the reign 
of Louis Ouatorze, and dies sterile after a short life, hav- 
ing in no sense given birth to the style which succeeded it, the cold 
and mechanical types of Louis Seize and the Empire. Examples 
attributed to a date earlier or much later than those I have given 
will usually be found to have been carelessly or ignorantly labelled. 
Fig. 10 is copied from a plate in M. Philippe Burty's work, Chefs- 
dceuvre des Arts Indtistriaiix, and is there labelled as " Bre- 
tagne ware of the seventeenth century, after a silver pattern." 
This I should take for a mere misprint were not the author in 
many cases far from exact as to dates. It is fully-developed ro- 




Fig. 12. — Design by Meissonier for Metal-work. 



COCO, and cannot possibly be characterised as " seventeenth-cen- 
tury work," for, even if it had been executed a year or so be- 
fore the century, it would still belong to the typical eighteenth- 
century style. It is furthermore probable that it was done in 
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the later years of the style, if it is, indeed, "after a silver pat- 
tern." 

Shall we now turn from actual rococo decorative work and try 
to see what was produced in other branches of human activity by 
the spirit that developed this decoration ? 

The painters of the time are Watteau, Boucher, Fragonard, 
Lancret, and their like, and they are intensely rococo in sentiment 
and in touch. The first is by far the cleverest artist. His people 
are affected courtlings, no doubt, but they are real people of flesh 
and blood, not dolls, and the world from which he drew them was 
a world of affected courtlings alone. Both in life and on Wat- 
teau's canvas their affectation has become so truly their second 
nature that it is quite naive. Their dress is Louis Ouinze, their 
hair is powdered, and their smiles are overdone, but they are alive, 
and have brisk, capricious, palpitating little hearts, and spirited, 
versatile little brains beneath the paint and patches. Take a frame 




Fig. 13. — Vase — -Berlin Porcelain. 



carved by Deibel, put into it a garden-scene by Watteau, and we 
shall have as perfect a reproduction as is possible of the spirit of 
the time, a reproduction of rococo ideals and of rococo workman- 
ship as well. 

To sing for us this eighteenth-century pseudo-idyll, we must 
hunt up a poet of the time. There is but one true rococo singer 
who has survived the passage of a century — the German Wieland, 
who lived a generation later than the flowering of rococo Art in 
France, but in Germany was just late enough to be thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit. If he seems to us to-day a perfectly isolated 
figure in the generations that saw Lessing and Klopstock, Herder 
and Schiller, or Winckelmann and Goethe, we must remember 
that he was surrounded by a crowd who versified in a similar 
strain, and who are utterly forgotten, while his genius has lent im- 
mortality to his Dresden-china people. In Wieland's poems we 
find all the powdered elegance of the " style Louis Quinze," all the 
sham, conscious un-Greek Grecism so popular at the time ; we 
find a graceful and graceless freedom of speech and manner, a 
delicately reckless coquetry, a spirit of doing and loving that is 
unmoral rather than immoral, an atmosphere that is neither an- 



tique nor modern, nor anything but just rococo — we find scenes 
and people that look quite fresh, quite different from any other 
life that any one else has told of or sung of. Could we see his 
people incorporated, we should see the truly representative sculp- 
ture of the time. In truth, we have them— not in marble nor in 
bronze, but in Kandler's span -high Meissen figures, with their 
delicate shimmer and pale tints — shepherdesses in satin and lace, 
warriors with baby faces, lovers attitudinising, yet really in love, 
goddesses most utterly unlike the Greek — little people who are 
quite impossible, yet whom we firmly believe to have actually ex- 
isted ! 

Let us go back now with a word to our rococo decoration 
proper, and try to find its approximate rank among the ornamental 
variations that European handicrafts have expressed. I put out 
of view the interest excited by the fact that it is very characteristic 
of the life, the manners, and the morals of the people who saw its 
growth. I look at it now merely as Art, pure and simple. As 
such, I claim a great deal for it, when I claim that it is strictly 
original. Confined to the minor branches of Art though it was, 
graceful, refined, and effeminate, rather then noble, exquisite, with- 
out the beauty of power, it was still original and self-developed, 
and, as I have said, the Only European decorative style that was 
neither Greek nor Gothic. Yet, strangely, this its greatest merit 
has passed unnoticed by even its German critics. 

Rococo Art is not grand nor admirable, but it is dainty and 
lovable, and truly artistic. To the stickler for the noble and the 




Fig. 14. — Fruit- Dish — Dresden Porcelain. 



pure in Art, it may seem slight and frivolous. Neither classicist 
nor Gothicist can approve of it. Winckelmann, who lived in the 
midst of it, refused to have rococo vignettes put in his books, and 
ironically praises it as ** the style of shells and cartouches, where 
the lines arrange themselves as do the atoms of Epicurus." We 
can imagine, on the other hand, how Mr. Ruskin would judge its 
vagrant grace and find it devoid of all earnestness and purpose, 
of all truth to Nature, and all striving after worthy ideals. There 
are those, however, who have a place in their hearts for any stray 
bit of beauty, although it be academically incorrect, and morally 
null and void — who see something to admire in originality even if 
it do not originate the highest things. Such will find a lively 
pleasure in coming upon a rococo boudoir among the heavy com- 
monplaces of European palaces. They will be glad to put a 
Kandler dish on their favourite bracket, and will delight more in 
its evanescent beauty of curve and pallor, and subtle contrast, than 
in the costly inanities of modern Sevres, the crude picturesque 
of English, or the brilliantly heavy conventionalities of French 
earthenware. 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 



